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mystics like Nammalwar and Prahlada work ceaselessly
for the welfare of all beings till they attain a direct
realisation of Brahman " (444).

Love itself is a colourless mood ; it is of three kinds,
and its value depends on the object served by it. It may
turn to worldly objects (visaya-kama), to the personal
self (atma-kama), or to the Lord (Bhagavaf-kama); " as
Bhagavat-kama, it is a craving for spiritual marriage
with the Beloved " (S. 445). But marriage is between
two, and cannot be a part of the advaita view of reality.
" Though love is a unitive experience, it pre-supposes the
duality of the experiencing subjects. . .. Love involves
otherness, and even in the highest states of bliss, when
the self-feeling is effaced, love is a dual relation and a
-double fruition. . . . The one Self that is without a
osecond sports as two, as the lover and the beloved, with-
out losing His wholeness. . . . The Absolute itself
.assumes a bewitching form of beauty in order to attract
its other to Itself " (S. 447).

t( Absence makes the heart grow fonder", and true
love is a coming together and a parting that the reunion
may be ever sweeter than before. This makes the play
of love; the pain of separation (viraham) intensifies
the bliss of meeting (abhisdra'^a). " In vis^esa, each
moment stretches into eternity, but in sams^esa
(embrace), eternity is crowded into a moment. In the
former case the mystic pines away owing to the feeling
of unrequited love and becomes pale and passive. In
the latter, the soul is caught up to God and has a moment-
ary joy of union or ecstasy. . . . Like gold in the refiner's